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ABSTRACT ' 

Of 219 people interviewed within a week of the 
broadcast of the miniseries "Roots," 1Q4 people were reinterviewed 
one year later to determine the programTs long*tern effects, 
including its perceived and experienced impact on race relations in 
the uaited States and its stimulation of viewer/s to search for their 
own roots/heritage and to tead the book "Roots*" Results indicated 
that respondents tended to attribute long-term positive interracial 
outcomes to "Roots," feeling that the program im^proved race relations^' 
by providing a keener sense of understanding, knowledge of^ and 
respect for blaclc^ in the United States; few respondents felt that 
"Roots" worsened race relations. These perceptu&l and cognitive]^ 
shifts, however, 'were not matcheil by behavioral changes in any of the 
investigated areasC; despite initial expectations, few respondents in 
the followup had detected any changes in their own ^hayx^^rs with 
people of other races; had actively sought to discover their own 
roots, or had read the book version of "Roots,** cue explanation for 
the lack of long-term behavioral changes is that anticipated changes 
may have been minimized by a communicaiiion environment that ^etur^ed", 
to •'normal^ alter- heightened interest in "Roots" waned and that nc 
longer placed a premium on altering on^*s interactions with people of 
Tjther- races, reading the book, or searching for one* s roots* 
(&utlior/RL) . ' 
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ABSmCT ' 



"The Rouces Noc Taken: A Look ac Che Long Term Intpacc of 'Roocs*** 



I Walcer Gancz ' ' , 

V SUNY-Buf,falo - . 

' ' ' . * ■ . ^ V ' 

This scud; explored che cetm impact of .exposure Co che television 

miniseries "Roocs/* 3!hree specific impact areas are invescigaced: (1) che 

perceived and experienced Impact: on race relations in Ame^icai (2) che sciimi^ 

lacion of searching for one's own rbocs/hericdge and (3) che sclmulacion of 

i 

reading ics princ councerparc. ^ . > 

A panel ^^sigu was ucilised vich ^respondencs incervieved 'wichin a week 
,afcer che miniseries wad aired and reincervie%jed one year Co. che monch la^er* ^ 
A cocal of lOA people responded co boch waves' of celephone* incervievs . 

Respondents cended Co accrlbuce long cetm pro-incerracial outcomes wich 
^^Roocs."^ HosL concinued Co feel che program^ had linproved race relacions by' 
providing ^ keener^ sense of underscanding and knowledge o£» apd respecc for»^ 
blacks In America* Few felc *'Roocs" mrsened race relations; almosc none 
experienced svch an ouccome. Percepcual and cognicive' shif cs were noc matched 
by behavioral cTtang^s in any of che areas invescigaced; Despic^J.nicial ejtpec- 
cationsi few dececced any changes in cheir own behaviors wich people o>£ ocher 
races > f ew accively soughc ouc cheir own rooCs> and fev^curnied Co Che book 
version of "Rooc's*^* following exposure co ics^ celevision version* 

The paper concludes wich a delineation of alcemacive explanacions 
for^^the lack pf . long Cerm behavioral changes. Respoo^enC-anCicipaCed changes 
ma]^ h^ve -been minimized by a communicacion envirohtsenc vhich> atter che program 
no longer placed a premium on alcering one^s' InCeracCions wich people. of ocher 
r^ces, reading che book or searching for one*s roots, ^ ^ 



^The Routes ^ot Taken:. A Look 



at the Long Term Impact of ^Root^^ 



Our nation^s ^ight days withr^Roots" was a phenomenon chronicled 1>y ' 
media .and pollster reports of uaprebedented vievershi^ and Imediate conae** 
quences. An assortment of acdotmts credited the program with/ among others* 
prompting millions 'to learn ^f theiir lueagei rekindling the ^^tion^s interest 
in its own history^ ^stimulating thelsales of a book* f^juvinating a recognition 
drid cry fo^ racial justice Snd^ providing the spark that doited racial ' ^ 
disturbances. Given thetopitf \(slavkry/lnterracial relationships) the powerful 
nature of its presentation* and ^^he public^s close at^cultipn to the \program, the 



^iong term outcomes 



Df "Roots^^ was\ subnect Tto much speculatj^ and, capful 



consideration. What follows is anVatfiempt to look at ^^lected;long term con- 



sequences of ^*Root> 
to the program with 
one yekr l^ter. 




comparing a siiiall\ sample of respondents* initial reactions 

- ' \ 

tlje perceptions anct realities of its Imp'sct'^for those people 



Rationale 



Medial research suggests minimal consequences (changes) subsequent to the 



'^sequel 

firing .of entertainment' programming. 'Som^ regard madia ^progiaimDing as reinforcing 
the status quo since^he content itself represents and Reflects the mainstream 
of the society^s beliefs and values. Others argue tb^t attitudinal changes are 
n^nlmlzed due to s^elective expoj^unev perception, and r^t^ntion faciors/^ /, Still 
others suggest that programimessages go unheeded because they are not care'fully 
attended to; in seeking relaxation, meclia aucfiences. may not, tune into h pro&ram^s 
informative. and persUasiv^ content.-* Finally, tljere^re those who point out that 
the perceived unreality of medi^ characters and situations lj|)Kit attitudinal ^ 



^2* 



changes a^d modeling and imitative befiaviors'.^ Be they operatlng^ Individually 
or In^conjuni&tion with each other, these content, selectivity, usage, and 
perceived reality factors are seen as curtailing any change ^ent function of 
media entertainment programming, * ^ ^ ^ ) 



^ With ''Roots," the limiting factors mentioned above appeared inoperative. 

First, the program Itself was not typical., mainstream Americana. The dramatic^ 
detailed and sympathetic depiction of black life and history was unique on prime 
time television. Moreover^ the message of black determination and (iignity, 
especially ip the face of harsh and unhumane conditions, was one not necessarily 
encountered by many during their formal educational experiences.. Second, 

- '^Roots'' was seen by the largest audience fd American television history. .Oyer 

130 million Americans reportedly watched at least one episode of the mlniseried,^ 

i 

with 80 million watching its conclusion. Selective exposure operated only in 
* the sense that people scheduled their activities around each ev^ping^s episode. 
Diird, while the progr^ was entertaining , diversion and relaxation were not 
the only motivations for watching "Roots." Viewers also returned each night 
because the program provided them with insight and a visual presenCation of the 
hlsto^ of blacks, and slavery in America. Thus, the struggles' of the.Kln^ 
clan inay have been generalize|d to unnamed thousands bf slaves and masters in the 
17QOs and 1800s. Finally, viewer^ sympathized with Kunta Klnte. and his family. 



were angty at What happened to them, and felt the clan was repr,esentiv^ of 
slaved during those years. The program was seen as realistic, In^hort^Roots" 
was deliberately viewed by a huge, highly interested and sympathetic audience.^ 
Diese conditi^k were seen as m^^imlzing the potential for long term impacts. 
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- No cheorecic racionale guided Che seleccion of parcicul^r effects 
included in Che scudy. Saclier* lutpadc aiTeas vete selected on Che basis of che 
program, icself and media reporcs of ics immedi^ce and/or pocencial effeccs. ^ 
Three areas of impacc were explored. Firsc» presenc day salience oi incerracial 
relationships coupled wich Che prQgram^s coverage of chd same led Co a research 

emphasis on che percei>fed and experienc^ed Impacc of "Roocs" on race relacions 

^ ' * t 

In /imerica. Second* "Roocs" placed a^/alue on learning abouc one's own 

hericage. Media coverage of che program included^ accouncs of Mericans beginning 

Co crace cheir own roocs along wich '*how Co" advice for chos^ becoming so 

inclined. As such, a seccion of che research inscmmenC'was desired co assess 

.che excenc Co which "Roocs" scimulaced similar searches. Finally, che airing of 

"Roocs" on celevlsion^made che book "itoocs" excr^nely visible and accra^cive* 

"Roocs" in book form was seen a^ satisfying che public's Seemingly unquenchable 

int;eresc in the Kince family. Thus, a chird sec of icems focused on the exCenc 

Co ^which exposure Co "Roots\on celevision led cq reading Ics prlnc coup^rparc. 

M&chod 

• 1 ^ 

The firsc wave of daca was collected wichin a week of che final episode* - 
The sample was selected from che greacer Buffalo area. using a S)(sCemaCic random 
sample of phone numbers from che area^s celephone direccory. A Cocal of 320 
inCerviews were conducced. The second wave of daca was collecced one year Co 
che monch lacer. Since che research quescioils f^used on long Cena consequences 

of^exposure co che broadcasti accempc& were made Co re^incerview only chose in 

' \ ' > 

che Inlclal sample who saicfxhey wacched "Roocs" on celevision (w»219i^' 68,4X) K 



Oae hun4te4 and foujr such Incefvlevs were conducced» a 47.5% cottplet'ion race. 
There was no response for 30 numbers ,'(13.7%) ; fourteen numbers (6.4%) were * 
disconnecced vich no forwar<ilag number provided. IVency-oQe of che Initial ^ 
group of respondents (9.6%) refused cd^be re-tin tervievi^. Die remainder (22.8%) 
either moved, died, or soi^ehow no longer/, "never" resided, at Che nuniber originally 
concacced ac. Obscacles €|pcouncered in pan^l design studies apparently were 
exacerbated because respon4en^s were identifiable only by their telephone number., 
sex, age, and education. tKus» in addition to legitimate no^ answer^,* discon- 
nections, refusals and ^lie-Zshe no longe^ lives here" responses > an unknown 'number 
of potential respondent's Identified by their sex, age, and education feigned nonr 
recognition or non-existence In orde^ to sidestep the re-^lntervlew process* 

Of those interviewed during both waves' of data collection,, 42.3% were * * 
males, 52% were under 40 years. <^ld, 47.^% had' at least -some college education. 
The sample was almost enti;rely white (97.1%). Those re^interviewed were notr 
markedly different, along any o| these. demographic attributes, :than. those 
Interviewed only-durlng wave 1, although they \^eXe sllghfly younger, with 
prop<^t^lonately fewer blacks. Ttiose interviewed responded .similarly to questions, 
during wave 1 as those not re^intei^viewcd. Thus, ^ile the samp^A^ls not , 
representative of the Aiqerican public or any specific constituency of viewers, ' 



-It— does^not-^nne ar to be so sGlf-sclective/es to curtail the validity of this 

' ' — ■ ■ r * 

particular over-time investigation. ' , * 

The^initial interview included items asaessing exposure .td and involvement 
with' "Roots*" perceptiQns of the program's historical, repres^tativeness,^ and 
perceived cognitive, affectiye| and behavioral consequences of exposure to 'the 
broadcast. The follow-iip focused on perceived an^^ctual areas of impact. 
Queations were worded to facilitate comparisons fbetweep^ time 1-and 2 res'gonses. 



Both waves of idaca were ^collected under the direct supervision of the 
researcher. Interviewers were undergraduate and graduate studen^si^wlth prior 
telephone Interviewing experience. All were trained for che specixlcs of cl^elr 
,*'Roota** assignments and paid for their efforts. ' 

' ^ *^ Results . ' 

The findings are presejited separately for each of che three criterion 
variables. In each dtibsectlon, the specific Impact across che entire "sample 
will be presented first. '^Following that^ coverage will focus on four factors 
potentially influencing respottses. First the Impact of respondent education* 
age, and sex, will be pr^senced,. Second, since uses of a program mlghc affecc 
graclflcaclons obtalned/che program^s impact!, che influence of four ,(tesearcher 
genetaced) moclvaclons will be examined. Those moclvatlons » which res^^ondencs 
raced during che inlclal wave of data' colleiclon> were: %ecaus^ che program 



was efiCercaining and exclcing";^'because I became involved lU^h che family and 
wanced co-know whac evencually happened Co chem'*; '^co learn abouc che hlscory 
of blacks in America*^; and "co se^ whac slfivery was all abouc ,V Third* che 



impacc of/che perceived reallcy of (a) che 



overall presencaclon of slavery* and 



(b) che specific deplcclon of che Kinte clkn will be presenced.. As indicated 
earlier* chese could be seetv as dlreccly relaced Co s£rengch of program cbnse* 
quence^. mially* and regarded as similarly relaced to Impacc* Is a tneasure y 
tapping' che excent ca^whlch re^pondencs empachlzed wich whac happened co, Kunca 
Klnce and his descendancs 



xH re^pond< 



IMPACT ON RACE RELATIONS i t ^ 

Generalized Itttpac t: In wave 1, resi^ondencs were asked whether th^y 
thought ''Roots" woul<i improve, worsen or have ni impact on race relation* ^n 
America. In wave 2» reapondents were asked whethei: they thought ''Rbots" had 
littp^ov^^, worsened or had no impact on race relations. The modal response' ^*t 
both points in time was enhancement of race relations. Respondents citing^ 
J^roved race relations represented a plurality (40.6^ in wave 1, a small 
majority (S3.4JE) in wave 2. Ctoversely* hal^ as many responitents in wave 2 
felt **Roots** worsened, race relations as anticipated /lii;wave .1 (13.6% in wave 
2, 26.2% in wave 1). Itoie than half of those initially feaifing worsened 
relationships switched to tfie "improve" (37.0%) or **no impact'! ^(18.5%) ^ . 
positione. ' Almost no one switched to the 'Srorsenec" position. ' The remaining 
respondents (12.7% in yave 1, 7.8% in uave 2) were unCtttain about the program's 
impale t ^ race relations. (See Table IX 

Respondeilts over 40 and those who never attended college were somewhat 
more likely to indicate the program had Improved racfe relations than their 
younger and college educated counterparts; these differences were not sta- 
tistically significant however. There .were np discemable differences' on the 
basis of respondent sex. Those who watched the program with a strong information 
orientation (st'ron^y motivatejl by **to learn about the history of blacks in 
America** and ^'tp see what slavery*^as all about*') significantly more^frequetftly 
felt the^ program improved race relations. Strength of 'entertainment*-oriented 
motivations (**beaause the program was entertaining and exciting*^ ^nd because 
I^ecame ijivolved with the family and wante^d to know what eventually happened 
to them'*) did not affect these responses. Measures 'as^ssing the perceived 
reality of the presentation and representativeness of the Kinte clan generally * 
were unrelated to the typa of Impact respondents ascribed to the program. 
While not statistically sigoificant» the more one felt '^Rdots*^ realistically \ 
portrayed what life was like' for blacky and slaves in the 170^ lUful 1800s or 
felt Kunta Kinte and |his family were typical slaves* the more frequently q'ne 
'mentioned,that /'Roots*' Improved race relations . 

Those who felt the progtam ^fectjed race relations in America were asked 
to specify the way or ways in, which. such relations had changed. Most (78%) 
indicated that ''Roots" raised white consciousness and understanding of blacks* 
iGelatively few spontaneously sugg^ested that the program exacerbated race 
relations by stirring up black 06.9%)' or white (1.7%) anger or hatred. (See 
Table 2) All r^pondents then were x^tA a^*sKort list of effects of *Roots* 
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ochers have mencioned" and asked, fo^ each eff^ecc, whec)ier chey. agreed or 
^isagr^ed ic happened because of Che program. These ycoxsd vere seen as an 
elaboracion of Che feelings already ascercained.'^ While a chird (^4.6%) agreed 
wlch tUie.scaceiDenc chac "Roocs raised up anger among blacks/* only one in. 
cweucy (5.8X) agreed chac "Roocs" "caused racial violence." On che ochcr hand, 
chere w^s near unamitnicy wich che ^scacemencs chac "Roocs** **increased our 
knowledge of -black ^n^ American hiscory*^ and *'raised black self-respecc -I (91.3% 
and 87.5%' respeccively) . Nearly chree In'four (69.9%) felc-che program *M:aised 
Che respecc.for blacks among whices.^* (gee Table 3) , ^ 

lR£^sponses Co Che researcher-gencraced items were noc \ funccion of 
respondehc age» educacion or sex. Responses were a funopion of scrength of, Che 
assessed moci^acions for wacch^g "Roocs." None che mocivacions signif icancly 
affecCe^, responses Co all of che icems measured. Non^cfie^ess, chere appeared Co 
be a relacionship becween scrength of mocivacions and agreemenc with che effecc 
^mencioned by che incerviewer. Por example, cho^e viewing che program wich a 
deep inceresc^in seeing whac slavery was all^abouc mote frequently agreed wich 
'Che sCficemenCs /''Roocs'V "increased our knowledge of black anft American hiscory," 

"raised|^^e respecc blacks mong whices," and *1ielped dispell n^chd abouc 
blacks' and slavery.** The perceived realicy of the program's depicxion of life 
for blacks*and slaves during che period was similarly relaced Co, agreemenr>ich * 
che effeccs icems; che more realiscic "Roocs" wae^saen Co be, che.more likely che 
respondent lias Co agree wich che pt^ncerrac;iaf ef^ccs scacemenc. The ochei; 
realism-^and Involvem^c measures, were unrelai^ co ch^se perceived efieccs 
responses . ^ , 

Xn general, chese specif ics" corroborace che perceptions; assessed wich che 
inicial perceived Impacc quescion; "Roocs" was widely seen'as exercing a mulcj.- 
faciced posicive Influence on race relac^'ons J,n America, i , j 

Impacc on' Self : On a coguicive dimenalon, *'*Roocs'* provided a lascfng 
stose of underscanding of (a) che creaciffenc slaves endured, an^ (b) black 
inceresc in their own roocs. When asked the exceut 'Co which "Roocs" gave che 
respondenc a bectfer underscanding of che injuscice,' slaveiy was for blacks, 72.1% 
in wave 1 eicher said *'soiiiewhac" or "much beccer"; 77.4% in wave 2 of f ered , 
chose responses. When asked che excenc Co which "RooCs" provided a beccer 
^underscanding of why blacks in America WereH.nCeresCed in l^heir African rooCs, 

88-7% 9p wave 1 said "somcwhac" or "much beccer";* fhe corresponding* wave ^2 

* ■ » • 

4!igure was 81.3%. (See'Tabl&4) ^ *^ 
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0f ^che four viewing mociv^cions assessed^ only one (^Ijecause^ che program 
yas encercainlng and exciclngf^)wa8 tntrelaced Co these specific cognitive outcomes . 
Staciscically significant positive relationships existed between motivations and 
understanding of the Injustices of slavery and interest among blacks now in 
their African heritage. The demographic, perceived teality* and involvement 
variables exetrte^ no effect on responses to these items « . 

These, response^ suggest that /^^Roo'ts** facilitated a long term sense of^ 
understanding about a segment of black history and present day needs* ^ 

> On a behavioral dimension, wave 2 respondents were asked tiAi^ther ^'Roots** 
had any actual impact on their own interactions with people of other races* Less 
than one in four (23.1%) responded af f irmativelyi 75% said the program had no 
bearing on such behaviors* There were no statistically significant education* 
age or sex differences for this Response; those under 40 and those who 'never 
attended college were slightly more likely to acknowledge the ptogram^s ,iiapact 
on their own Interracial behavioral patterns* Strength of information orientation 
appeared to^influ^nce respondent behaviors; those who indicated that^ **Rooc^'' 
had an Impact on their behaviors with people of other races were' significalitly 
more likely to have been;Strongly motivated by a desire to learn about the 
history of blacl^ in America and see what slavery was. all about. Strength ^of 
entertainment motivationf varied directly with Acknowledgement of behavioral . \ 
Impact although differences were not statistically significant. Those who ' 
perceived the program and family as realistic and representative were somewhat^ 
although nop statistically signif icantiyiK more likely to say they changed their 
, Interracial behaviors' because pf '^Koots/* Anger at the treatment Kinte ^nd his 
family received was significantly re^dted to i^p4ct; those whose behaviors were^ 
changed were tttlce as^ ilkely to have indicated the. treatment given to the Klnte 
clan mede them fefel **very angry.** ' - 

Those acknowledging behavioral changes were asked an open<^nded^ follow** 
up assessing the specifics of those changes. Very few oVert^ changes were 
reported. Instead* respondents^ tended to inention attitudlnal differences/ 
although such changes may haVe behavioral manifestations.^ ^^R^^sp&ct apd under" 
standing** was the most freq^jently tnentidned *1)ehavioral*V change. Table 5 « 
provides^ the complete set of responses. , - ' ' 



' Oa the vhol«> fears ^bout ^'Roots'* exerting a tfegatfve influence m race , , 
relations seem- u^varrented. Few , in this sample felt the program voraened race^^ 
relations; alokost hone actually experienced such an outcome^ On the^ther * 
hand* while respondent tended ^o link'*'Roots"*vith .a variety of h^^lga/ 
positive racial outcomes* only a relative handful reported changesvln their 
own iaterracial behavldrs. At least ior this .saioiplet the observable Impact qf 
*^Hcx>ts** on race relations was minimal. ^ ^ - ^ 

SEARCH FOR ONE*S PAST " * , ' 

A majority of respondents in wave 1 .said "Roots** stimulated their interest 
in their own heritage;* one in five was "much mofe interested** following exposure 

the show. I^spite this apparent surge of, interest* few followed through^ 
In wave 2> when asked, about searching for xheir own roots (**either by asking 
other people* g6ing to record books; or things like that"), on^y>I6.6% daid 
they had* Of those, slightly more were over 40., Search was not at all related 
to respondent education* sex> ot motivations for watching the program^ Interest-^ 
ingly> whi^e those who subsequently sought ^their o^' roots were slightly more''^ 
angry at the treatjaent given' to Kunte Kinte and hi$ f^tmlly> they were sigoiflr 
cantly less likely tD,see "Roots** as realistically portraying life/for blacks 
and slaves' during tfte^period covered* . ' ^ ' . 

^ Responses to ^the follow-up asse^lng how the searche$^were j^nder'taken 
suggested a less'than thorough .appooach to the activity. WtiiXe d^le per^^ jt^ired 
an investigator and most (IS of 17) spoke to relatives, only a third wen6 to* . ^ 
any famlljf^documents. No one eittiier we^t to a library br wrote any letters 
related to their search. * ^ . ' 

For these respondents* VRootft** triggered an interest but not. a^massive 
search for one^s past. Most of the sampler^61.S%) felt no more infovmed abnut 
their own roots one year after the program than they, did -before ^*lfoots!' was a^red 
(See Table 1&) ^ - . , . . r \ 

SIMULATION OF REAPING y . - . ^ \ * ' ^ 

Uave 1 data suggest, that exposure^ to **Roots*' would st;Lmu^ate reading of^ 
the book from which the program was based. Amon:g those^who hadn't ali^eady read 
the book (74.2%' of the sample), nearl^hal^ (45.7%) expressed substantial 
interest in readinEg it; after seeing **Roots'' on TV; an addil^onal .14.9% expressed 
moderate Interest. Moreover > more than half- (57.9%) said* they expected to 



read the book. One year later* only 4 more respondents had read ''Roots.*' ^ 
Given the rarity of prograin related reSd4ag> no bi^e^kdovns of such readers 

\?ere undertaken. ^ ' 

\ What happened? ^yhy didn*t those who expected to. kXead "Roots" read it? 
Read^s £pr~not reading varied, but tended to cenl^r around time limitations ajnd 
lack of interest. Nearly half (43%) claimed they just didn^t have the time. to 
read the book. One in fot;u: (24^7%) wasn^t interested; ^3..7% felt that watching ^ 
^^Roots'I^on televsion ^as enough. Several respondents said they couldn^t^ afford 
to purchase the^ook. For whatever reersons or. post-hoc rationalizations* exposure 
to the televised version of "Roots" generally did not activate this sample into^ 

'xeading'lts full length written counterpart. 

^ ' , Discussion 

Respondents tended to attribute long term pro-interracial outcomes with 
"Roots:" Most of t^bSste interviewed continued tojleel a keener sen^of undet- 
standing about blacks in America because of the program. ' Moreover , most felt 
^'Root's*' improved race relations by increasing knowledge/dispelling myths about * 
blaclcs and^slavexy and raising^ white and black respect for blacks. IS^^ longevity 
of' ^he perceptions and cognitive^ (:hahges reported may b,e of social and 
scientific, significance. Diese Shifts may reflect a. deep-seated change in the 
way Aniericans cognitively map blacks. One outcome of this may be ni^e open,* 
^flexible* and ultimately meaningful Interracial interactions.^ iH^^esults also 
sug^est^ the media ,capabl6 of stimulating long term as well as transitor5^, and 
central as well as suj^erficial- belief system changes. The medians input in any 
re-socialization f>rocess may be more meaningful than typically tHoughtiOf, \ 

Perceptual^ and^ cognitive shifts were not matched by behavioral changes in 
an^ of the three are^s investigated. Despite respondent expectations following 
exposure to "Roots"> the program'^dbehavioral impact. on those-d^rveyed appeared 
to be minimal. Vfhile most said ^'Roots'' affeqted race relationslmps"* few detected 
any changes in their qvm behaviors with people of other races 1 /While most 
claiited "Roots" stimulated an interest in their own roots , few actively sought 
out 'such information, flhile most intended to read VRoots," almqst none did .so 
following exposure to the program. - 

Why was the behavioural impact tnfnimal? One explanation can be called the 
excuse ^pproachi '^^^at is» despite the"" best of intentions* respondents were 
unable to carry through because of extenuating circumstances. Thus, respondents 

1 o ^ ' ■ \- ■ ■ 
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^reported 'few behaj^ioral chahges because many may noc%iiave had the opportunity to 

demonstrate new Interracial beh^yiors, couldn^^t find the time and/or money to 

aearch Jh(t their own ^joots or reaU "Roots" in .hard(|over form, / 

' An Alternative ejcplahation Is that mass media programs generally exe^t 

mintmallons term and/or bettaviSral inlluence. While excitement is stimulated an(J 

emotions ar^ movedi^ media presentations may be relatively ineffective vehicles 

* 

of change because program messages are pot tailored to, received or given 

cedence 'by audience members Phose predispositions are strong enough to ' 
neu^K^lize motivation* perceived reality and involvement factors. Individuals 
are uAmoved but see others as more suaceptible to media influence. Thus, effects 
are accorded to others but riot fo self . The patitity of behavioral changes 
reported could be interpreted as sVpporting this obstinate audience/null effects 
^ ^school of tnought. ' The iiitpact of viewer motivations and perceptions of the 
, content and icfi context provides .additional support in this perspective; the 
active viewer influenced the outcome of exposure; to mefdi^fare,^ 

^ A tKird ex^anation falls betweeh the two' described above. Here, effects 
ate seen as dependent oh the on-going communication, environment en<3)mpassing 
each individual. Change , then would be a function of the^en^nt to which the 
/:ommunication environment surrounding a program facilitated or inhibited its 
Impact. Thus»nfhiie episod^ cme through eight wete a9.red and viewed* media and 
interpersonal G^mmunicatiohs fostered a climate^where cognitive* affective and 
behavioral changes were possible, acceptable./ Later^ as the winter wore on and. 
^ discussions returned to "normal,**^ continued/affirmat|ion of initial reactions^, 
in the form of behaviors, was .uncalled for/aiid/or uimeeded."~WHaf seined crucial * 
during; the dominance of "Boots" became relatively unimportant When *'Boota" was 
no longer .the object of mt|ch attention. /l<ack of time and interest could be 
' reflective of a .changed environment which no longer places a premium on, in this 
ease, reading Vhe book or searching *for :'ane*s rooJts. Differences across 
respondents would ^e attribute to differ^t communication environments; thos^ 

that moved could have be^n lir communica.tj^on ehvirotSments which placed "Roots'* in 

\ ^ r f ^ ■ ' 

\ a central position for a period of time: long enough to evoke changes. ' 

* ^ "Given the third explantion proVld^ above, it maj^ be that the lon§ term 

behavioral consequences of exposure' to *!|toots" ftave yert to be felt.. When "Roots'* 
is repeated and^E^ Sequel iired, the coiimiunic at ion environment may change, again, 
stlwlating the b^aviors anticipated on; year ago. Time and further investiga- 

^' t^ona canMoctjflnent this'po - 
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Table 1^ Perceived Impact on Race Relations: General Overvlev 





J 










^'impact ^ 




Wave 1 


Wave 2 


• 


Improve race relations 

ft * 




40:6%' 


53.4% 




Worsen race relations 




26.2% 


13.6% 




No impact on race relations 




20.4% 


25.2% 


• 


Uncertaln^^out. jLmpact 




12.7% 


7.8% 




\ 

■ ■ - \ 

1 

■ ! 














Wave 2 






I 


Bprove 


Worsen 


. No Impact 


UQCertain 


* 

Improve 


71.4% 


2-.4% 


16.7% 


9.5% 


Worsen 


37. os; • 


40:7%' 


18.5% 


' 3.7% 


Wave 1 Ho impact s . 


62.9% ' 


* „ 9.5% 

i 


42.9% 


4.8% 



Uncei^tain 



/ 



0.0% 



33.3%* 



16.7% 



1 
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Table 2* Perceived Iimp^ct on. Race Relations: 
Spc^ntaneously Genejatfed Bteeponees* 



f Effect 



1 

- \ 



Raised white conaciousneas and 
understani^ing of blacka; helped 
dispell myths' f 



73.0% 



lncrease(!| knowledge of black and 
American history 



Raised white respect for blacka 

« 

Stirred up black anger & bitterness 
Increased sytopathy for black 'rights 
Raised black self-respect ■ 
Stirred up white anger & prejudice 



27. i% 
18. 
16.9% 
10-2% 
6.8% 

\ 

1.7% 



^assessed only among respondents who believed the program had an Impact on race 
relatione _ , - 



1 



15 



stable 3. Perceived lopacc on Race Relations: Responses to Specific 

Effects 



Effect 



Agree 



Disagree 



Doa't Know 



Catised racial violence 

4 

Raised black self-respect 



Helped' dispell tilths about 
blacks & slavery 



74.0% 



90.3% 



8.7% 



,20.2% 



3.9% 



,3.8%- 



5.8% / 



/ 



Stirred up ange^ among blacks 



Raised the, respect of blacks 
among vrtiltes 



Increased our knowledge of 
bl-ack & American history 



\ 



34.6% 



69.9% 



91.3% 



'57.7% 



25.2% 



6-. 7% 



• /.7% 

/ 



4.9% 



;t.9% 



/ 



/ 
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Table 4. Reported Cognitive Changes Experienced by/ the 

Kespondent ^ 



IteiD 



,Wave X 



Vave 2 



Extent to which "Roots** gave ' , ^ 

respondent^ better understanding 
of the Injustice slavery was for. ' . / \, 
blacks: , 

* ' . . 

. - Much better undeytandlng ^ ^,30^8% 

Somewhat better understanding ,41%3% 

Hot Qiuch better understanding 16.3% 

No better ynderstanding . 11.5% 



38.2% 
39.2% 
■12.2% 
10.3% 



Extent to which' "Boots** gftye respondent 
a better understanding 'of why blacks 
■ in America* are Interested In th^ir 
Afrlfcan roots; ' k 

Much better underst^<^ing 

^ Somewhat better understanding , 

Kot ntuch better understanding 

^ No better understanding 



42.3% 
46-4% 
6.2% 
5.2%^ 



34.4% * 
46.9% 

8.4% . ^ 
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Table S. Reported Interracial Behavioral 
Changes 



Muinber of Respondents Mentioning Each Change 



Increased respect* understanding and 
avareness of black history, 
heritage, and cu},ture ^ 



15 



More tolerant^ treatment of blacks 



Went out of way to be kind or correct 
previous wrongs 



/ 



More rell^ous' 

Stopped calling blacks n^es . ^ 
Got involved in some racial vlolenc^ 



1 
1 
1 



Table d^vlnceresc and I^owledge About Oae's Own 'Roots. TrlggeiBd by 
• ^ ' Exposure to "R0ots^' 



Ifove 1 



4P^ 



Extent , to which "Roots^* made respondent 
more Interested In awn^ roots: 

much tEk>re interested 

somewhat more Interested 

' not much more Interested 

no more Interested 



19.8% 
A2.6% 
16.8% 
20. 



\ 



Perceived level of In.formedness aboyt one|s 
own roots when compared with before. 
"Roots" alr^d the previous year: 



now much more Informed 
now somewhat more Informed 
now not much more Informed 
now no more informed 



4.8%, 
16.?% 
17.3% 
61.5% 



\ 



1 



( 
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